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ers of which are not expected perhaps to know the details of the situation 
to which reference is made. It is a sophisticated way of carrying preju- 
dice over into quarters where it may not otherwise have a chance to be 
heard, in the hope that through ignorance of the actual facts it may take 
root. Nothing is more clear to careful and impartial observers of contem- 
porary events than that Francesco Ferrer did not "hold sway for three 
days over half a million people, burning their churches, schools, museums, 
and all they held most precious." This allegation is false in every respect. 
While such falsehoods are not uncommon, especially in certain interested 
quarters, one would not expect them to be paraded in front of unsuspect- 
ing students of psychology who may be unfamiliar with the details of the 
situation, and least of all in a work like the present. 

The mention of Ferrer, the advocate of peace and apostle of secular 
education, in the same breadth with the sort of anarchists which the au- 
thor's fancy depicts, above all the bringing of this matter furtively into 
this book, is not without a purpose. One's adversary is shown in the 
wrong and placed hors de combat, as it were, at least in so far as pub- 
lic sympathy is concerned (especially if the adversary be dead and unable 
to defend himself against a false charge) if one succeeds to brand the 
adversary's memory with some title or epithet repulsive to public opin- 
ion. This E. Boyd Barrett, S.J., has endeavored to do parenthetically 
by throwing a sentence or two into the midst of matter with which the 
object of his bias has nothing in common. A remark thrown in sideways, 
where the hearer is not on guard and is unprepared, is more likely to take 
root than otherwise. It is this that invests the offense of E. Boyd Bar- 
rett, S.J., with particular gravity. 

Fortunately, no event of historic import in our generation has been 
the subject of such a thorough and impartial study as the Ferrer case. It 
is hoped that readers, upon seeing in print Barrett's assault upon the 
memory of Ferrer will be moved thereby to examine Wm. Archer's " Life, 
Trial, and Death of Francesco Ferrer " (London : Chapman & Hall, 1911), 
and thus acquaint themselves with the " Spanish Dreyfus " case, and with 
the true story of those troublous days in Spain. 

J. S. Van Teslaar. 
Clark University. 

Essentials of Psychology. W. B. Pillsbury. New York : The Macmillan 

Company. 1911. Pp. ix -f- 358. 

On reading this book one must conclude that Professor Pillsbury has 
written an excellent elementary text-book of psychology. The mode of 
presentation is such as to interest the student and the general reader, 
while the style is forceful and clear. Students and teachers will find the 
exercises connected with each main topic very usable and well devised for 
testing and applying the principles brought out in the discussion. The 
references given at the end of each chapter are, for the most part, to simi- 
lar treatments from other texts. The topics treated in the book are prac- 
tically the same as those in most introductory texts except chapters four- 
teen and fifteen, which deal, respectively, with " Work, Fatigue and Sleep," 
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and "Interrelations of Mental Functions," and which, embodying the re- 
sults of recent experimentation, are a genuine addition to the value of the 
book. In general, the book profits decidedly by the incorporation of ex- 
perimental results, giving it a greater scientific value without detracting 
from its readableness. This is particularly true of the chapters on sensa- 
tion, perception, memory, and action, as well as those mentioned above. 

The book is written confessedly from the functional point of view. 
Psychology is defined in terms of behavior rather than in terms of con- 
sciousness. Consciousness as an object of study is subordinated to be- 
havior, its importance being borrowed from its relation to the latter. 
However, the results of structural psychology are made much use of and 
are made rather more important in the treatment than the author's state- 
ments in preface and introduction would lead one to expect. The result is 
largely a coordinating of the functional-behavior form of treatment with 
the structural-consciousness aspect. It would seem that at the beginning 
of the study of psychology there is no great gain in making one type sub- 
ordinate to the other, but that a coordination of treatment is more natural 
and useful for beginners. 

As the discussion is so largely functional, considerable space is given 
to the nervous system and habit. Two features here may be noticed: 
first, the explanation of the nervous current in terms of chemical action, 
and secondly, the use which is made of what we may call the Sherrington 
theory of the synapse. This latter fits in well with the discussion, but it 
seems somewhat doubtful if, after all, the use made of the theory is much 
more than a renaming of certain known features of nerve functioning 
while the theory itself lacks convincing proof. 

The general arrangement of the matter of the book is excellent. 
Habit, sensation, selection, and retention are first developed and are con- 
sidered fundamental. The more complex operations are then explained in 
terms of the simpler. The structural elements are sensations and memo- 
ries. Though all mental qualities come originally from sensation, the 
distinction is maintained between sensational and imaginal qualities. 
The author differs from some writers in being guided in classifying and 
enumerating sensation qualities by the doctrine of specific energies rather 
than by discrimination by introspection. In the treatment of feeling, we 
find affection as a mental element added to the sense and image qualities. 
The primary mental function is selection. This is fundamental in con- 
scious life and is called attention or will as applied to mental content or 
to action. Professor Pillsbury's contributions to the solution of the prob- 
lems of attention are well known, and this book is enriched by the results 
reached by his thorough investigations. The whole discussion of selec- 
tion, attention, action, and will, is decidedly good, perhaps forming the 
best part of the book. On the same high level, however, are the topics sen- 
sation, perception, association, and memory, the laws of learning and of 
retaining and forgetting being especially well worked out from experi- 
mental data. Probably the least satisfactory chapters are those dealing 
with feeling, emotion, and reasoning. The three theories of feeling ac- 
cording to the author ought to be combined if feelings are to be under- 
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stood in their entirety. Perhaps an attempt to combine them in a single 
statement would be useful to the student. The chapter on the emotions 
is rather disappointing from both functional and structural points of 
view. The chapter on reasoning is rather more logical and rationalistic 
than one might expect from an experimental psychologist. These are 
minor defects along with the general excellence of the work. It is a scien- 
tific text, pedagogically well arranged and presented. On the whole, as a 
first book in psychology, it is admirable both in design and in execution. 

Melbourne S. Bead. 
Colgate University. 

The Moral Life. W. E. Sorley. Cambridge: University Press. 1911. 

Pp. 147. 

Since this handbook on " The Moral Life and Moral Worth " is written 
for the general reader rather than the philosophical student, it is not un- 
fair to discuss the work from the standpoint of the amateur ethicist. 
And such a person will be apt to feel vaguely dissatisfied with the rigid 
distinction made between the historical treatment of the moral life and 
that from the view-point of validity, or judgment of worth. The author 
announces at the beginning his intention to treat the subject exclusively 
from the latter point of view. Then follow chapters devoted to an ortho- 
dox presentation of the five official Greek virtues, with a slight concession 
to modern ways in the shape of an inclusion of Industry, Thrift, and 
Prudence, and a short discussion of Freedom and Equality. But is this 
traditional outline, this static and coldly harmonious judgment of moral 
worth, the most profitable and fruitful way of viewing the subject? 
People are so incurably dynamic in their philosophy to-day that they can 
not find in this cross-section of the perfect character, this instantaneous 
photograph of the perfectly developed moral man, an adequate basis for 
judgment. 

The moral life is a process of the moralization of life and it can be 
judged only as a process. It can not be stated in terms of "qualities" 
that we " possess," but rather as a life that emerges and grows out of our 
reactions to successive crises, which we meet out of our store of instinctive 
tendencies and traditional ideas, and the peculiar individual trend of our 
reactions. Out of the jostlings and rubbings and settlings-down of these 
reactions and habits there slowly emerges the moral life. And in our 
judgment of this product lies the true moral worth. 

The study of a process of the forms of control and influence over hu- 
man behavior, and of the lines of reaction, is the only kind of "moral 
philosophy " that will prove very satisfactory to-day. Such a book is that 
of Professors Dewey and Tufts; in their work, the moral life smacks of 
reality; its nature is intelligible because its development is intelligible. 
By the side of it Professor Sorley seems to present a mass of cold abstrac- 
tions. Some general readers may feel the fine, healthy glow of the traveler 
in high and rarified altitudes of philosophic thought, but the radically 
minded will be apt to feel that they have asked for bread and have been 
given a stone. B. S. Bourne. 

Columbia College. 



